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SELECTED BY A LADY. 


to thee Araby’s daughter, 
‘fhus warbled a Peri beneath the dark sea,) 

No pearl ever lay under Oman’s green water, 
More pure in its shell than thy spirit in thee. 


O fair as the sea flower close to thee growing; 
How light was thy heart till love’s witching came, 
Like the wind of the south o’er a summer lute blowing, 
And hush’d all its music and wither’d its frame. 


}arewell—be it ours to embellish thy pillow 
With every thing beauteous that grows in the deep, 
Fach flower of the rock and each gem of the billow, 
Shall sweeten thy bed and illumine thy sleep. 


Arougifl thee shall glisten the loveliest amber, 
That ever the sorrowing sea bird has wept, 

With many a shell, in whose hollow-wreath’d chamber, 
We Peris of ocean by moonlight have slept, 


vreweil--farewell—until pity’s sweet fountain 
is lost in the hearts of the fair and the brave, 

They'll weep for the Chieftain who died on the mountain, 
Tiey’ll weep for the maiden who sleeps in this wave. 


Cold as the grave can make it 

That faithful heart must be, 

Whose light would not forsake it 

In parting thus from thee. 

When hand in hand is warmly prest, 
Alas! who does not know, 

That tears swell high in many a breast 
‘Too proud to let them flow. 


| 
Go--and may every sorrow 
Be distant from thy way. 
And every new to-inotrow | 
Be happier than to-day. 

May sunshine smile through every storm, 
And rainbows through the showers, 

While thy mild heaven is clear and warm, 
Aad never cold like ours. 


| 


If innocence and beauty | 
Conciliate human love, | 
§f high regard for duty 
Can finda friend above, 
No power thy pleasures can destroy, | 
While love or friendship lives, 
And | will ask no purer joy 
Than this remembrance gives. 


THE MONITRESS. 


knowledge fair by beauty be enshrin’e, 
And mental charms to outward grace be join’d, 
For what's an angel form without an ange] mind.” 


Gregory's Legacy was among the first books 
to which my attention was turned when enterin 
into life. It was put into my hands by those I 
revered. I read it with the strongest prejudices 
in its favour; but it always left this impression 


on my mind: Dr. Gregory was amiable, affec- 


|| observe before 1 commend on the chapter relat- 


serves their severity? Were there not some rare 


| voice of adulation, and are continually reminded | 


'vilities of lite” should be attended to. 


manner, and erred in holding up to view inade- 
quate motives of action. Time has not weak- 
ened this eanly impression. On the contrary, 


‘pend upon externals for that praise so grateful 
to the feeling heart, and for that attention, which 
it Is necessary to their happiness to enjoy, that 


observation and experience confirm me in the | the desire to engage and captivate the other sex 


opinion, that much injury is done by books of | 
such a cast as the Father's Legacy, because, 


having many things to recommend them, they 4 


undermine the fabric of virtue ere we suspect it 
is attacked. 

As I venerate Dr. Gregory in his character as 
a christian and a father, and believe he wrote as 
he did from a belief which many great and good 
men have cherished, that women are too feeble to 
bear the necessary discipline of virtue, 1 would 


ing to Friendship, Love and Marriage, that my 
censure of his book arises from a knowledge of 
the bad effect it has had upon many, and the fear 
of the evil it may stidl produce: not from any 
doubt of the motives and abilities of the writer. 
The reasons why it is believed to have a bad ef- 
fect, have been fully explained. Motives for ac- 
tion must be powerful indeed, to subdue the vile 
passions of human nature. Such motives not 
being urged with steadiness, as essential to our 
sex, is the great error in their education, and the 
most fruitful source of those follies, which draw 
upon them the sarcasms, the unbounded censure, 
of even the brightest characters in the literary 
world. Who, that reads the satires of our great 
moralists, Pope and Young, can help acknowl- 
edging, that the conduct of women too justly de- 


exceptions...could we not turn from the Cynthi- 
as, the Flavias, the Xantippes, the Livias of these 
masterly writers, to the young and beautiful, the 
learned and prudent, the pious and humble, the 
loving and beloved Jane Grey, we might well 
embrace the belief, that women have no souls— 
that they are born only to vegetate and die.— 
But when, in this admirable woman, we see the 
delightful union of wisdom and humility, of the) 
amiable and affectionate child, the loving and 
beloved wife, the firm and exalted christian, our 
hopes revive, and we must believe, that our grade 
in the scale of being depends on a proper use of. 
the faculties, and proper cultivation of the minds, | 
which God has given us. 
even from our gravest writers, we hear only the | 


of the power of our smiles and our graces? I 
would not be misunderstood. All “the soft ci- 
We are 
destined for social intercourse. We must tra- 
vel the road, which leads to eternal joy or eter- 
nal misery, together. Monastic gloom, and cow- 
ardly withdrawing from the field of action, lest 
virtue be too feeble to bear the contest, is ever 
to be deprecated. But so numerous are the tri- 
als to which women are subject, from their first 
entrance into life; so prone ure they, in conse- 


tionate, and pious, but wanted decision in his p anence of mismanagement from infancy, to de- 


is wove into every fibre of their hearts, and with- 
‘out the strictest care will prove the sole motive 
which animates them to action. 

How miserably dependant on erring man, for 
peace of mind, this makes thousands of our de- 
ceived and disappointed sex, the page of authen- 
tic history, as wellas our numerous novels foun- 
ded on fact, proves. To this is owing the flut- 
terings which Gregory requires should be con- 
cealed; to this is owing the gossipping of one 
class of unmarried women, and the timidity, des- 
pondency and insignificance of the other. 

Women are undoubtedly destined to a very 
different sphere of action from men; yet why 
their minds should not be formed on christian 
principles, [ know not. Why must they be treat- 
ed as we would treat a sick and wayward child? 
Why, fo reconcile them to the dreadful necessi- 
ty of obeying the pure, exalted precepts of the 
gospel, must they be told, at the close of every 
moral lecture, that obedience to these rules will 
make them lovelier; that it will establish their 
ascendancy over the hearts of men; that religion 
gives a finer glow to the features, &c? Morality, 
so inculcated, has little effect. Girlsare but too 
susceptible, too ready to love and depend for 
happiness on their fellow mortals. It is one of 
their prime weaknesses, and needs continual re- 
straint. But to act conscienciously, is not so 
natural to our fallen natures. On this head we 
require line upon line, and precept upon precept. 

Many parts of Dr. Gregory’s advice respecting 
friendship, love and marriage, are such as we 
might expect from a christian and a father; but 
the same want of decision before alluded to, per- 
vades the whole, and some passages are too gross 
for comment. Let us candidly inquire whether 
a woman whose mind was to be regulated in 
those points by the advice there given, would not 
sit down satisfied with her own excellence, pro- 
vided she made a good use of the virtues accident 
or education had given her, and turned to the 
best account all her bad propensities? The wri- 


Can this be done, if, | ter says, “If you marry for fortune, and the 


pleasure it brings, you must marry a good-na- 
tured, generous man, who despises money, and 
who will let you live where you can best enjoy 
that pomp and parade of life, for which you mar- 
ried him.’ Does not such advice imply, that it 
is lawful to marry for convenience, for interest, 
without consulting the heart or affections, and 
thus impose upon a noble mind, to gratify love 
of pomp and parade? 

Further comments cannot more fully convey 
my ideas respecting the Father’s Degacy. These 
ideas may be founded on false principles; but 
when I read the incomparable system of ethics 


} contained in the gospel I feel a satisfactory cgn- 
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sciousness that my sincere wish is to have my 


by that they have made their hearts pure, their 


. invitation, and the noisy but happy swallows 


_ its crowds to g° to their temples. 


and Holy One.” But if it be summer, ’tis in the 


ted his couch, and sat at his window ruminating 


one who has saved me from destruction, but lam 


that angelic voice which now vibrates on my ear 


THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


‘PAIR SCLENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” 


| 


own sex quit all hold of every other system, till 


minds strong, and their virtues invulnerable; then 
they may safely attend to the little proprieties 
and elegancies of life, no longer the dupes of 
their own folly nor of man’s villainy. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE FRIEND. 
CONTINUED. 


It was Sunday morning; the sun shone delight- 
fully; the bells were pealing forth their matin 


were chattering away in the nooks above the 
window of Jean’s chamber. 

Ihave often enjoyed Sunday morning in my 
“‘own dear native land,” It wears not here the ap- 
pearance of any other day. The city pours forth’ 
The devotee 
and the free-thinker; the enthusiast and the un- 
converted, mingle together, and by a happy adap- 
tation of the minds of men to the laws of their 
countsy, all seem reconciled that each should 
choose his own method of sacrifice to the “ High 


country that the earth appears to assume her 
gayest garb. The birds sing more sweetly, the 
sun shines more brightly, and the fields and 
woods look greener than on any other day; “all 
nature is gladness.” The smile of rosy health 
is brighter on the cheek of beauty, and totterin 
age exerts the feeble reminiscense of the elastic 
spirits and sprightly vigor of former years. 
Happiness appears to pervade the members of 
a family as they assemble around the board to 
partake of their morning repast; and the horses 
when brought forth to do their weekly daty in 
conveying them to some distant place of wor- 
ship, move with unwonted alacrity, as if aware 
of the importance of the task.—But early asso- 
ciations have made me digress. Jean had quit- 


on the more important of the last night’s occur- 
rences, when on putting his hand into his pocket 
he discovered the papers of which he had become 
possessed in so singular a manner. He observed 
something written with a pencil on the back of 
one of them; it was as follows: “Speak not of 
this night’s adventure; attempt not to discover 
who I am. Not to obey the first would be mora! 
suicide; to disobey the last, idle curiosity. Your 
friend.” 

Jean perused and reperused it; my friend! he 
exclaimed,—“ you are my friend. Singular good 
fortune! It were useless for me to discover who 
he is, and my gratitude should, at least, induce 
me to avoid seeking to ascertain the fact, being 
so forcibly enjoined not todoso. But I may yet 
have the happiness of knowing my benefactor.” 
In similar reflections he passed the greater part 
of the morning; but suddenly changing the sub- 
ject of his cogitations, he said to himself, ** I am 
prevented from throwing myself at the feet of 


not hindered from ascertaining the possessor of 


in sweetest harmony. Leaving the house im- 
mediately, he passed through all the intervening 
streets between it and the scene of the dialogue 
of the night before, and was soon enabled to re- 
connoitre the premises. He found that the win- 
dow at which the lady had placed herself was 
‘emall and grated, and that the house was old and 


ery lange. This appeared to be the rear of it, 
for, upon going into another street running par- 


==—__ 


allel, he discovered a front to correspond precise- 
ly, in situation and dimensions, with the rear on 
the narrow street. He was informed that this 
was the house of a religious order of females. 
She was probably a novice, he thought, she 
could not bea man. Compelled to rest satisfied 
with what information he had been enabled to 
collect, he went home, ruminating, of course, 
upon what plan he should adopt to forward his 
scheme of doing—what? He never once asked 
himself the question. Like all favourite objects 
of youth, however, this was not suffered to es- 


cape his thoughts; and amidst the hurry and oc- | 


cupation of concerns as foreign from love as rea- 
son itseli is, it would often occur to his mind. 

Going, at length, one afternoon his accustom- 
ed round near this house, he was attracted by 
the sound of an organ; it was in a small chapei. 
He entered and placed himself midway between 
the entrance and the altar; he knelt; the cere- 
mony was impressive; a delightful choir chaunt- 
ed their vespers, and all tended to elevate the 
devout soul above the temporary affairs of this 
life. After remaining some time in the church, 
Jean thought he distinguished, in those parts of 
the musical performance where there is a sus- 
pension of tenor and bass, a sweet female voice 
near him; he listened attentively, and as it gent- 
ly swelled forth its dulcet tones, he recognized, 
he was sure, the voice of her who had so much 
interested him. Every note strengthened the 
presumption, ’twas the same—he had never heard 
any other like it. After looking about him with 
great care, he thought he ascertained the person 
of the lady to whom he was listening with so 
much delight; he determined, therefore, to follow 
her to her residence. The ceremonies of the 
evening having been finished, the congregation 
were dispersing. The lady passed near him,— 
she was veiled and dressed in black. She had 
proceeded from the-door some steps, when she 
was arrested by hearing her name called, “ Ma- 
demoiselle Catharine we will accompany you.” 
She turned, retraced a few steps, lifted her veil 
and replied to the person who addressed her, 
“ ‘A thousand blushing apparitions start 

Into her face,’ 

as her eyes met Jean’s, which were fixed on her 
in admiration. She joined her friends, an old 
and a very young lady; and they all three pro- 
ceeded together from the church door. Jean 
followed them; a few minutes and they were op- 
posite the very house he had watched with so 
much attention, where they entered. Here he 
again saw the lady’s face; he heard her speak. 

She was young, tall and delicately formed, and 
of graceful and easy carriage; her eyes were 
dark; they were lovely eyes, and sparkled for a 
moment whilst a soft smile played about her face, 
as she obeyed the call of the old lady when leav- 
ing the church door. Jean lost not the expression 
of her countenance at this time, but he thought 
the eyes were humid and that the smile was lan- 
guid. For some minutes after she had disap- 
peared, Jean wes rivetted to the spot: soon, how- 
ever, recollecting himself, he passed on. She 
was, he concluded, the same person who had so 
much interested him, and who had almost exclu- 
sively occupied his thoughts for some weeks.— 
She was young,—beautiful,—he had realized 
more than he had amy reason to expect he should 
be able to, but he was still almost as far off as 
ever from what may be considered the most rea- 
sonable desire of a lover—the being known to 
the object of his affection. 

Our hero had numbered nearly twenty-two 
years, and he had never, until now, felt himself 


moved by @hesofter passion. But the cireum- } 


stances connected with the origin of the feeling 
now possessing him, were such, as to leave a ver 
strong impression on his mind. He thought too 
that to the circumstance of his attention bein 
caught by the conversation in which the lady 
was engaged, was owing, in a great measure, 
the fortunate issue of that night’s adventures, 
and perhaps the saving of his reputation—aye, 
almost of his life. Ilad he not stopped, it was 
highly probable that his benefactor would not 
have overtaken him, and being a stranger to him, 
it was not likely that he would have given him- 
self the trouble of ascertaining his place of resi- 
dence. She was associated in his mind with one 
of the most happy incidents of his life, because 
one t eleased him from the strong hold of ap- 
proaching infamy, and turned his steps once more 
into the paths of virtue and of rectitude. 

Nearly two years had now rolled away since 
this event, during which Jean had many oppor- 
tunities of seeing the lady in the little chapel, 
and from his very regular attendance there, and 
his manner of observing her, he was induced to 
believe that she noticed him. She grew more 
lovely, he thought, every time he saw her: from 
a mere girl she had become a charming woman. 
‘* Time,” he said, “has finished the animated 
sketch which I, at first, admired.” 

Jean’s affairs had, in the mean while, gone on 
prosperously: he had made many friends of char- 
acter and influence and possessed the esteem of 
all with whom he held intercourse. Distinguish- 
ed for his probity, his honour and his intelligence, 
he had happily won the confidence of those who 
were disposed to serve him, and as far as credit 
and capital were concerned, he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his most sanguine hopes excelled. 
In this enviable situation was he placed, when one 
morning he was called on by an officer in the 
confidence of the Premier Minister, who told him 
that Monsieur le Minister desired to see him and 
that if it were agreeable he would appoint that 
evening for the audience. Jean could form no 
idea as to what the business of the minister re- 
lated; but when the hour arrived, went to his ho- 
tel. After passing through a host of menialg+he 
was led bya gentleman to ananti-chamber, where 
he did not remain long before hé was ushered in- 
to the presence of the minister himself. After 
some preliminary conversation, the minister told 
him that a vacancy had occurred in his bureau: 
that he was desirous of conferring it on a person, 
who from his educaticn, his experience in busi- 
ness, and conduct, would fill it honorably to his 
ministry. Such a person, a friend had recoin- 
mended him to look for in Monsieur Constance. 
He offered this place to Jean and added that his 
claims to advancement should be attended to in 
proper time. Jean was extremely thankful, he 
could scarcely give expression to his gratitude 
for the generosity of the minister and hoped by 
endeavoring to adapt his talents to his new situ- 
ation, to elicit the approbation of his noble bene- 
factor. 3 

Our hero had for some time pursued his new 
vocation, when he conceived the idea of doing 
something more effectual than any thing he had 
yet done with regard to making known his sen- 
timents to the fair object of his attachment.— 
*‘ She is,” said he, “ positively beyond my reach, 
there is no way in which I can possibly approach 
her.” He thought that to write to her would 
be the only means he could now pursue, and a 
suitable conveyance appeared in the person of an 
old beggar whom he well knew and whom he 
had frequently seen in the little chapel This old 
man had occasionally done him a little service, 
for. which he was, invariably, liberally rewarded, 


and Jean scarcely ever passed him without giv- 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALSUM. 
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ing him something and kindly inquiring after his 
health. The old man had, in consequence, con- 
ceived a strong partiality for Jean, which he 
evinced on more than one occasion; he was there- 
fore the proper person to execute such a com- 
mission. The letter was prepared, written in 
the usual style of the first of such kind of commu- 
nications, and the old man solicited to convey it; 
he undertook, without hesitancy, the commission, 
and put the letter into the lady’s own hand in 
church. ‘The next Sunday Jean visited the chap- 
¢l,—she was not there, nor the next. He again 
wrote to her, by the same conveyance as betore; 
he soon after saw her, but her face was veil- 
ed.—-What could he do? He resolved, at last, on 
another appeal, to which he obtained an answer; 
it was verbal. The old man was told to gay that, 
she was duly sensible of the honour he intended 
to confer, but that she could not, with propriety, 
receive any more letters; nor could she give him 
any ercouragement to hope that she should ever 
treat him differently. Jean would have, again, 
tried the eflicacy of letter writing; but he could 
do so no more; the poor old man had disappear- 
ed; he had been sick, and had probably died.— 
Jean had repeatedly offered him a place of resi- 
dence, and he as frequently declined the offer, 
and now Jean regretted that he had not urged 
him in such a manner as to have compelled him 
to accept the often proffered asylam,—it was now 
too late, and he almost despaired of realizing 
these hopes which he had so long cherished with 
undiminished and increasing ardour. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEFK. 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘““mMAY SIMPLE PIETY PERVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE THE GENIUS AND EXALT THE SOUL.” 


terized his conduct, was almost certain of retiring 


wealthy from the cares of trade, in the course ofa 
few years; and for young men, these qualities were 
considered a better capital], than thousands of dol- 
lars without them. I concluded t» be a merchant. 
1 calculated upon retiring from business early, 
for, with a thorough knowledge of its duties, 
which I intended to obtain, and a moderate sum 
of money that I knew my father was willing, and, 
as I believed, able to furnish me, I had no fear 
of a result being otherwise than successful. I 
had traced out a life of tranquillity to be enjoyed 
where I had passed my childhood. From these 
day dreams of happiness, | was awakened by 
the receipt of a letter from my father, informin 

me that he had involved himself and family, by 
becoming security for a neighbor, on whom pe- 
cuniary cares had pressed heavily, caused by the 
extravagance of a son, whose demands upon his 
parent’s purse, (a parent too fond or teo impru- 
dent to deny even a wandering child ought that 
he possessed) had impoverished his father, who 
had recently died a bankrupt;—his disease a 
broken heart. This letter conveyed painful in- 
telligence. My visions of earthly prosperity 
seemed forever departed. But I felt not for my- 
self. Duty prescribed a course which I lost no 
time in following. I returned to the country. I 
endeavoured to cheer the sinking spirits of my 
parents. Happily, in this I was successful. 
{ worked early and late, and, in a few years, our 
place, which had been mortgaged for more than 
its value, was once more our own. Many a time 


did I smile at having once dreaded the labors of 


the field. They were, indeed, at times toilsome, 
but content blessed my waking moments, and 
hovered around my pillow. After I had opened 


ened our path, ard our residence was soon reach- 
ed. Sound sleep followed the fatigues of the 
day, and the next morning found us prepared for 
an amusement, to me as exhilarating in promase, 
as it Was novel in character. 
FRANCIS. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. ee 


Mr. Editor:—While perusing the columns of 
your paper of the 10th inst. with pleasure and 
profit as usual, my attention was particularly 
engaged by some poetical strictures under the- 
signature of Francis, which appear to carry with 
them an attempt to ridicule a particular branch 
of science, that, on account of its important 
bearing upon other science, is entitled to candor in 
those who attempt to discuss its principles. And 
I must confess, though rather to the prejudice of ° 
my faith and courage, my sensations of alarm 
were strongly moved, as the ominous prognos- 
tics contained in the following extract bore upon 
my mind: 

‘Oh! if a theory like this should live, 
What cheering hope could Revelation give? 


Unread, unmark’d, the Decalogue would sleep, 
And sacred Christianity might weep.” 


—And I was almost constrained to imagine that 
the rock of our holy religion was about to tums 
ble to the dust, and that the era of an age of uni- 
versal atheism was about to receive existence. 
However, to satisfy my solicitude I was in- 
duced to retrace the lines, and discover, if possi- 
ble, the source from which the writer has drawn 
such deplorable consequences; that noxious ‘ the- 
ory’ which, if successfully adopted, according to 


his prophecy, is to silence the tongue of ‘ Reve- 
lation, make null and void the denunciations of 
the ‘ Decalogue,’ and cause the fair face of 
‘Christianity’ to be suffused with sorrowing 
tears. I had concluded from these sad presenti- 
ments of our writer, that it could have been no- 
thing short of a foresight of the escape of the 
spirits of darkness from the bottomless pit; and 


the bosom of the earth and deposited the seeds | 
[ Jooked above, no less in a moral then a natural | 
sense, for the invigorating shower, and quicken- | 
ing sunbeam, and I did not look in vain. After, 
some time I lost my parents; the blow was heavy, | 
but reason told me that I should not lament their | 
decease. I thought the old woman yonder, (she | 
was then a handsome girl, though you may be, 


A WEEK IN THE COUNTRY. 
No. II. Conciunep. 


The farmer expatiated on the happiness of the 
husbandman’s life, and expressed his surprise 
that so many persons should remain in crowded 
cities, enduring poverty and its attendants, con- 
tempt and sorrow, when they might, in the coun- 


try, be, if not rich, at least comfortable, and cer- 
tamly independent. You have,” remarked IJ, 
‘been fortunate in inheriting from your parents 
a valuable farm. You were early trained to the 
knowledge and discharge of a farmer’s duties;— 
but would not the trials of a country life bear 
hard upon those who should undertake them 
Without having been accustomed to such, even 
adinitting that they could procure farms, and the 
furniture and stock necessary to operate to ad- 
vantage?” ‘J will tell you how I did,” replied 
he, “and a brief sketch of my life will be the 
best answerI can give you. When quite young 
I yearned for a town life. My parents were in- 
dulgent, and, agreeably to my wishes, placed me 
ina mercantile establishment in one of our At- 
lantic cities. Novelty pleased me for a time, but 
I soon began to sigh for the balmy breeze, the 
interesting scenes, and healthful recreations to 
which I had beenaccustomed. But the toils, as. 
you term them, of a farmer, which I had never 
experienced, were with me a strong objection to 
returning to the country in that capacity. A 
few weeks in the summer of every year, were 
passed with my family. This short vacation I 
always anticipated with rapture, and it repaid 
me for many an hour of discontent. But I had 


unqualified to discharge a farmer’s duties. In 
fine, fate seemed to have made me a citizen even 
in despite of the wishes of my bosom. I know not 
in what manner trade is conducted atpresent, but 
at that period, the merchant, if integrity marked 
his transactions, and attention to business charac- 


incredulous on that score.) I thought her virtu- 
ous,—nay, do not smile; I was a lover; I thought 
her an angel. J have found her, I will say it al- 
though she is present,—I have found her even 
better than I supposed her, and, although she 
has not proved quite an angel, I would not ex- 
change her for any wife in the county. She has, 
to be sure, found me but a sorry fellow, (the 
wife’s beaming eye gave an eloquent negative to 
this) but she thinks me as worthy as most hus- 
bands, and I would not willingly destroy her 
good opinion, however erroneous it may be. Our 
children we have no cause to be ashamed of, and 
that man breathes not the life preserving atmos- 
phere, even should he own countless millions, 
wear a crown and be called a king, who pos- 
sesses power to excite a throb of envy in my bo- 
som. 

*« My story,” continted the farmer, “is, I pre- 
sume, a satisfactory answer to your question. I 
consider it almost impossible for a man to be in 
distress on our soil of freedom, provided he is 
willing to reside in the country, and his habits 
are those of industry and temperance. In many 
places rich land can be obtained for nothing, in 
most it can be procured at low prices: our taxes 


ate {are merely nominal, and, if in the United States 
made a city life my choice; I considered myself 


we have any order of honor, our farmers are our 
noblemen.” 

‘He ceased, and his remarks struck me as be- 
ing generally correct. He would have argued 
ithe subjeet further, but the night was far advan- 
ced, and we were under the necessitjjg@ia@epart- 
ing to the village. The rays of the magmeD: 


that they were about to establish such a ‘ theo- 
ry’ as would enable them to avenge themselves 
of their long confinement there, by trampling 
Christianity and its Omnipotent Founder under 
their feet. But I was happily disappointed, when 
I found it to be nothing more than what is con- 
tained in the following: 


‘¢ When science aped would gravely tell mankind, 
*To yonder hill are murder’s seeds assign’d, 

Here anger, in its gloomy mansion, dwells, 

And there contiguous virtue has its cells.’ ” 


Still sorrowful, however, to find that this son of 
Apollo has degraded the language of the Muses 
by making it the vehicle of unmerited animad- 
version; while he has endeavoured to stain the 
fair character of an interesting science with the 
opprobrious appellation of ‘ folly’s Babel,’ and 
invokes ‘the thunder of the pulpit’ to confound 
the demonstrative physiological language of its 
scientific builders, least it should ‘reach the sky.’ 
Why does his strings breathe nothing but dis- 
mal moanings? Like a harp under the influence 
of some magic spell, which though intended by 
the hand of a master to sing the dulcet lays of 
the epithalamium, yet sighs nought but the 
gloomy numbers of the requiem. And why in- 
voke the pulpit to engage in literary controver- 
sy? That fountain from which nothing should 
flow but the sweet waters of everlasting life, 
and the mild though cogent precepts of the 
Founder of that religion for whose honor and 
security he is so much concerned? Js it because 
he is conscious the science 6f Phrenology is un- 


founded in the nature of things, and the argu- 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


a 


‘IMPROVE THE TASTE AND RAISE THE NOBLER PART—TO MEND THE MORALS AND TO WARM THE HEART.” 


rents drawn from physiology in support of it 1 


are merely specious sophisms, and therefore it is | 


only a veil to bedim the human intellect, aad in- | 
volve it in aberrations derogatory to nature and _ 
nature’s God? If it be an error, truth will re-| 


quire no auxiliaries in triumphing over it: for) 
error must of itself, for want of foundation, | 
fall to the ground. But if it be a ‘ theory’ well 


founded in nature, and supported by incontro- | 


vertable arguments, drawn from reason and na- | 
tural philosophy, and demonstrated by the re-| 


searches and experiments of the Anatomist; a 


nor the pulpit’s thunder frighten the Physiolegist 
and lover of truth from being its votaries; why 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


-— --- 


Author of all; and consequently, the more re- 
fined, pure, and ennobled will be its character. 
If these principles be admitted, then, I ask, what 
cause can there be for supposing that the science 
of phrenology wil! be a root from which will spring 
up such poisonous plants as our poet has de- 
scribed? Especially as it developes the cause of 
one of the most magnificent, and heretofore al- 
most incomprehensible uperations of all nature’s 
phenomena. But if it is asserted that its doctrines 


|, are sophisms, and inconsistent with the opera- 
theory from which neither the harmonious al- 


luring remonstrances of the Muse can entice, 


tions of nature, and with the character of the 
God of the universe, I will reply, that arguments 
drawn from a single position are in my estima- 
tion, sufficient to show that such an assertion is 


wisdom, power, and goodness of the glorious 


selves, for ‘a limited time, beneath their kindly 
protection. 

**T had been walking along heavily, my arms 
folded on my breast, and my eyes fixed on the 
sands; I now looked up. Was it magic; or was 
it the natural aifect of a glance on that beautiful 
basisp—My depression was gone: light as a 
Winged spirit, I burst towards the promised rest - 
ing place. It was an oval dell, slightly depres- 
sed; and the combination of leaf and branch and 
flower, of softened sunlight and of waving shade! 
I had stood in the Ghutah of Damascus, and in 
Sogd of Samarcand, and in the valley of Cash- 
mere, but never had I seen so fair a prospect. 
Ah! cried the guide, as he saw my rapture, half 


the charms are illusive: we, the experienced, can 
assure, you, the hues will be dimmed by closer 
acquaintance; for to none are the groves of Hy- 
men so bright as to the approaching traveller.— 


then is this trembling bard so apprehensive? Is’ 
it because this ‘theory,’ in its bearings upon 
Christianity, tends to paradoxical conclusions? | 
Because its principles, on account of the limited | 


totally destitute of support. This position, a 
well known principle in natural philosophy, is 
simply that every effect must have a tantamount 


perceptions of the human mind in the divine 
economy of nature, appear dissonant with those 
taught by our system of theology? Or because, 
if we admit, as this science teaches, that the 
brain, the sensorium of the human system, is 


_ partitioned by the Creator into several allot-. 


ments, each of which is designed by him asa 
seat of some one of the corporeal sensations or 


mental attributes; and as each of these sensa-. 


tions or attributes predominate in proportion to 
its allotment of the sensorium which it holds as 


its seat, it is a necessary conclusion that he in-. 


tends that to be the ruling passion to whose seat 
he has assigned the greatest magnitude: and 
that from these causes arise the character of 
the human mind. Consequently, as these causes 
are wholly beyond the agency of the mind itself, 


| 
| 


} 
' 


i 


cause. Then sensation, an effect of which every 
reasonable creature is conscious, must, like all 
other things, owe its being to some natural agen- 
cy. This agency is the operation of thought 
upon the sensorium; which causes the passions 
and emotions of the mind, and which is one of 
the under-agents of the supreme cause of all 
effects. 

Now, if a knowledge of these truths are at- 
tended with any demoralizing consequences, they 
are unknown to me; and any information upon 
the point in question will be thankfully received 
b | 
j Your humble Servant, 

QUAESITUS. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


And yet, continued he, your conduct there may 
render the rest of your journey pleasant: you 
will meet in them a band of travellers, going by 
a different road to the happy valley; each of these 
possesses, bestowed by the lord of the plains, a 
talisman, which will ward off the sunbeams; but 
the spelled influence depends on the bearer be- 
ing connected with one of your company; one 
whose constitution has a certain similarity with 
that of the talisman owner. You are permitted 
to select your companion; and if you choose hap- 
pily, your future progress will be charmed 
against the fiercest strokes of the sun. 

While he was giving me this infurmation, we 
had entered the outer circle of trees. My sen- 
sations at the time, I can never forget. J was 
happy. Happy!—eagerness to enjoy the shades 
gave my blood too violent a tide;—if my heart 


the will of the creature is necessarily deprived ! SPECULATIONS 

of any controul in forming the character of his or 

intellect or soul; from whence is argued the non- | SCRIBLERUS SECUNDUS, Esq. 
accountability of the creature for conduct that. 

is not the immediate effect of his own free will Wo. VAU. 

or choice, but is imposed upon him from causes. Die schoenen sind gemacht, der menschen kummer, 
that have their existence in the particular con-— Hinmeg, to lacheln oder zu, erleuchtern 
Und ihrer frieden zartlicher zumachen. 


had not beat so rapidly | would have been happy. 
I soon, however, beganto examinethe place.— § 
It seemed a medley of garden and pleasure 
ground; and upon closer inspeetion, I perceived 

that it was divided intoa variety of separate en- | 
closures. These, my guide informed me, had / 
distinct names: for instance, one was called the j 
garden of love, another of interest. I found my- 
self, | scarcely knew how, in the enclosure of 
love. It was indeed a beautiful spot: and well ee 
did it merit the first greeting of a traveller;—a “ 
vault of the green leaf shooting its arches in fan- | 
tastic course, to cover the meanderings of a gen- 
tle brook; flowers so near the margin, that, to 


stitution of his nature, given him by the hand of. Wieland, 


the Creator. I have transcribed, for the entertainment of 
If this last query be answered in the affirma- || my fair readers, a chapter from the journal ofa 
tive, itis presumed that these conclusions, drawn | traveller; but I leave for them to discover through 
from the principles of the science, he considers, || what regions his peregrinations were made; it is 
if promulgated, are to form that towering Babel | a fact which [ cannot explain. 
of folly, which in its magnitude will swallow up|} “ We continued to proceed. 


Our directors 
every system of morality, and lay waste the conso- | 


lations of religion, revelation, and all that is good 
among men. And unless the “thunder of the 
pulpit” isengaged to confound, disperse and slay 
its builders, and the harp of the Muses to chaunt 
their requiem, it would argue a connivance in 
the minstrel and the sacred oracles through which 
these ‘ thunders’ speak, at the introduction of the 
reign of irreligion and folly. But I would inquire 


again. Are these consequences the inevitable ef- 


fects of those conclusions? Are, then, important 
discoveries in the sciences, and the dawnings of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


wisdom upon the human mind, io be the source | 


from whence the bitter waters shall flow thet are 
to fill up the cup of human misery? Is it necessary 


that mankind be involved in the gloom of igno- 


France and superstition to enhance their eternal 


well being? Experience and the nature of wis-_ 
dom itself, I should imagine, might teach senti- | 


ments quite to the reverse of this. Wisdom is 
of a purifying and ennobling nature. The more 
the mind is enlightened, anc thereby enabled to 
discover and relish the beauties of wisdom, the 
more tenacious will it adhere to her ways and 
submit to her dictates. The more enlarged and 
comprehensive are the powers of the human in- 
tellect, the more will it comprehend the Divine 
economy of nature, and discover the infinite 


i 


| 


had now in great measure abated their strictness; 
and they frequently allowed us to walk for 
leagues, without attempting to direct our course: 
they informed us too, that shortly we were to be 
left to the guidance of our own discretion. The 


sun, though far below its meredian, had been | 


rowing more and more intense, and was become 
almost intolerable, so unmanning was its warmth, 
that some of our company had thrown themselves 
in despair to the earth; and the rest of us seem- 
ed to think it impossible long to resist the bale- 
ful influence. For my part, I applied to the 
guide, whose advice, in selecting the path, I had 
so often found useful, and requested his assist- 
ance. He could give me but hittle:—he inform- 
ed me, that all who travelled those plains, must 
bear the malignity of the sunbeams; and the 
courageous would receive ample reward in the 
pleasures of the happy valley. L attempted to 
meditate on the bowers and fountains which his 
promise held up to my fancy; it was but a hope, 
at best an expectation; it would not, ardently as 
I grasped the image, protect me against those 
fiery strokes. And is there no tree, I cried in 
anguish, to afford me a moment's ease? My di- 
rector toldsme to be patient; the Lord of tke 


plaiggiameplented, directly before us, groves a 


Awe were allowed to refresh our- 


fancy’s eye, they might seem viewing their own 
image undulated by the water; birds wooing and 
winning with the carolled Jay;—Oh, were it a 
permanent residence! ‘The guide reproved my 
extacy: dream on, said he, for your time is short; 
but forget not, that this is but a resting place; 
and besides it bears no comparison with the hap- 
py valley: but enjoy it while you may; at no other 
part of the plain can you expect the feeling you 
now have. 

**T examined in turn a number of other enclo- 
sures: that of interest, I recollect, in particular, 
was 2 comfortable place; and my thought at the 
time was, in case of a sudden shower, I should 
like a seat on the settee beneath one of the well 
roofed summer-houses. At length my guide 
warned me, that the time which I was allowed 
to remain in the resting place was almost expen- 
ded; and he asked me, if | chuse to connect my- 
self with a companion for the rest of the journey. 
How? what?I eagerly exclaimed. You must 
soon proceed, he replied; and, if you connect your- 
self happily, you will travel with much satisfac- 
tion; but you had better go alone than choose an 
unfit companion, as in this case the talisman will 
concentrate the raysofthesun. ‘Those persons, 
and as he spoke he pointed out a party, who were 
singing and romping and tripping so briskly fiom 
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NO. XXXVIII. 


‘S~o IMITATE THE SWEET AND VARIEGATED FLOW 'R,—WHOSE CRIMSON CHANGES WITH THE CHANGING HOUR.” 


enclosure to enclosure as to seem in all at once; 
those persons with flowery rings in their hands 
gre they from whom the choice is to be made: if 
you can persuade one of them to admit your hand 
within her circlet of flowers, your business is 
done; you must immediately set out for the val- 
ley. I resolved, at the instant to make a trial; 
and nothing, I thought, could be more easy than 
to effectuate my intention. I approached: my 
heart palpitated (perhaps from the magical iuflu- 
ence of the talisman) and 1 became unnerved, 
and could scarcely stretch out my hand; she too, 
the selected one, was so shy, and waved back 
her cirelet seemingly to elude my grasp; I could 
yot think of seizing it. The guide smiled at my 
repulse; and told me, that, as after such acci- 
dents, the scenery wore somewhat of its natural 
appearance, he could now venture to give me an 
explanation. The talismans, he continued, of 
which J spoke, are enclosed within those gar- 
lands; the flowers wreathed around them have 
been gathered in the difierent compartments of 
the garden; those light blue ones, like peach- 
blossoms, are from the enclosure of love, and 
those of dark yellow tint are from that of inter- 
est: in some circlets, you perceive the blue are 
niost numerous, in others the yellow, and others 
are entirely ofone kind. As'soonas you leave the 
groves of hymen, those flowers will wither, and 
leave bare the charmed ring which they now 
conceal; and itis on the properties of it, different 
in different rings, that your success depends.— 
Though the talisman is thus hidden at present, 
yet, if you watch closely the person who bears 
it, you will be able to ascertain pretty accurate- 
ly its character—but time presses: choose, and 
be successful. 


“T must confess, that I now felt half inclined | 
to proceed withont a companion; it seemed to me | 
at best a dubious chance. I, however, paused 
and looked around the garden. I perceived one 
of the charmed beings walking along the rivulet, 
with a talisman hanging negligently at her side; 
it was wreathed with blue flowers, not a speck 
of yellow inthe whole circlet. She told me pos- 
itively, she would have nothing to do with me; 
and from the manner in which she kept her ring 
out of my reach, I almost despaired of success. 
At length, | drew her into a dispute about the 
colour of her garland: she brought it forward 
to let me see the hues, and I was quick enough | 
to catch it in my grasp;—it was indeed a blissful 
moment. 

“As we were obliged immediately to quit the 
groves, we waiked leisurely towards the happy 
valley; our arms linked together by the charmed 
ring. I cast my eyes on our talisman; every flow- 
er was gone: and yet the spell was unbroken; 
the rays of the sun were so soft, so gentle, that, 
never ere this had I known such complacency; 
my feelings in the shades were more enraptured, 
but T much question if in any respect preferable. 
Oh happy choice! was my extatic exclamation. 
And whenever I saw a solitary traveller sinking 
withered to the plain; and whenever I heard the 
groans of those unhappily cennected, my excla- 
mation, oh happy choice! was fervently repeated.” 

{I do not wish the person, who sigus his name 
** Common Sense,” to fall into a mistake, with re- 
spect to this journey, so far as to tell the public, 
that no such plain exists; { therefore inform him, 
he need not refer to his Atlas, as the grove of 
Hymen cannot be found in any mapor chart. I 
further assure that eradite critic, I believe the 
sir to be intended, by its writer, for an al- 

egorical picture of an interesting period of hu- 
man life; the sunbeams representing miseries, 
casualties, &c. but if he wishes a minute expla- 


nation, I will give it-by private communication. j 


VARIETY. 


Idvice to the Ladies. —An ancient writer gives | 
the following advice:—** Lovely creatures! take | 
well this advice, formed to wipe off blemishes in | 
your conduct; some of which are rather the faults: 


of your education and your situation in the world, |g 2t the evening concert; the other is ruddy 


and healthy, from rising with the morning birds. 


than your natural dispositions. 

‘If you would be truly valuable, esteem not 
yourselves chiefly according to your money and 
lands, but on the grace of your person and mind; | 
read a little more; read divinity, morality, histo- 
tory; innocent poetry, and the stories of generous 
lovers. 

“ You dress well and have the belle air and, 
mien; be as polite in your language as in your, 
dress, and learn to write a neat style, I mean so 
as to be able to write on all occasions, not as 
scholars but as gentlewomen.—As you are inge- 
nius, a little application forms you good house- 
wives, but to improve the beauties of the mind 
and carriage willcost no more. Blend both ac- 
complishments together, and do not as some, be 


; 


mutes and statues in company, as others, perpe- 
tual drums. No longer be won by faces with | 
brainless heads to them; neither mistake a low 
bow for pure good manners, nor powdered head 
for quality, nor a laced coat for an estate; servile 
cringing for true love, nor a smooth tongue for 
sense. Above aj], do not mistake wit for wis- 
dom, and cast a benign and tender eye on him 


who has steady manly virtue, and prudence in 


his conduct, and gives fair hopes of his mending | 


at heart the main chance.” 


ADDRESS TO THE SUPREME BEING. 
BY LORENZO DE MEDICI. 


Father Supreme! O let me climb 
That sacred seat, and mark sublime 
The essential fount of life and love; 
Fount, whence each good, each pleasure flows, 
O, to my view thyself disclose! 
The radiant heaven thy presence throws! . 
O, lose me in the light above. 


Flee, flee, ye mists! let earth depart: 
Raise me and show me what thou art, 


the open horsepond; the other pours it from the 


moss-covered bucket, or dips it irom the pure 
spring. ‘The one walks over the hard pavements, 
along the dusty piles of bricks; the other trips 


over the soft grass, along the grateful rows of 


trees. ‘The one is pale and sickly, from watch- 


‘The one is the lily of the green-house; the oth- 
er is the rose beside the stone wall. In the 
city, is seen, and admired, the ingenious handy- 


|} work of man; in the country, are traced, and 


hallowed, the stately steppings of the Almighty. 


I went down into an ancient tomb: I looked at 
the dust of a rich man, and the dust of a poor 
man—I could see no difference. I was pointed 
to the dust of a famous beau—there was scarce- 
ly a pinch left. 


“‘T never cast a flower away, 
The gift of one who cared for me— 

A little flower, a faded flower,— 

But it was done reluctantly. 

I never looked a last adieu 

To things familiar, but my heart 
Shrunk with a feeling almost pain, 

Ere from their lifelessness to part. 

I never spoke the word “ farewell,” 

But with an utterance faint and broken, 
An earth-sick longing for the time 
When it shall never more be spoken.” 


Reflections on the state of Marriage by a Mar- 
ried man.—The leading features in the charac- 
ter of a good woman, are mildness, complaisance, 
and equanimity of temper. The man, if he bea 
provident husband, is immersed in a thousand 
cares. His mind is agitated, his memory loaded, 
and his body fatigued. He retires from the bus- 
tle of the world, chagrined, perhaps, by disap- 
pointment, angry at indolent or perfidious people, 


and terrified lest bis unavoidable connexions with 


such people should make him appear perfidious 


Great sum and centre of the soul! 
To thee each thought in silence tends; 
To thee the saint, in prayer, ascends; 
Thou art the source, the guide, the goal; 
The whole is thine, and thou the whole. 


FROM THE GALAXY. 


Why do parents usually love the youngest 
child the best, rather than the eldest, which was 
the greatest novelty, and the first proof of their 


f discontented brow? 
perous state, ts full of anxiety and turmoil. O! 


affection? Is it because they do not like to think 


they fail; or because it needs the most care; or | 
that they hope it will be the stay and comfort of 


their old age? 

- Bachelors, not maids, are obiccts of satire.— 
Though women may not make overtures like 
men, itis perhaps their taste, if they live in sin- 
gle-heartedness; but, however that may be, they 
have little cause for envy, when they see how 
many are paired, not maiched. 

If a maiden lady lives in what Shakspeare calls 
a state of single-blessedness, then is a married 
lady twice as happy, living in a state of double- 
blessedness. 


City ladies boast of being more delicate than 
country maidens. The one breathes an air pol- 
luted with many thousand breaths; the other in- 
hales the breeze freshened over themew-mown 
hay. The one drinks water drawgiiaaa 
er-mingling pump, or through ie 


himself. Is this the time for the wife of his bo- 


| som, his dearest and most intimate friend, to add 
,to his vexations, to increase the fever ofan over- 


burthened mind, by a contentious tongue, or a 
Business, in its most ‘pros- 
_how dear tothe memory of a man is the wife who 
clothes her face in smiles, who uses gentle ex- 
| pressions, and who makes her lap soft to receive 
and hush his cares to rest. There is not in na- 
ture so fascinating an object as a faithful, tender, 
and affectionate wile. 


Aneedote of Quin the celebrated Comedian,— 
Quin stopped one day to dine at an inn, where 
he knew from experience the charges were not 
of the most moderate description; the landlord 
during dinner complained of being much troubled 
with rats, Quin promised to give him a receipt 

to drive them away. On quitting the house he 

had as usual an extravagant bill put into his 
hand, which he paid without remonstrance.— 
Whilst mounting his horse, the Jandlord remind- 
ed him of his promise, upon which Quin return- 
ed him his bill, saying, when the rats come again, 
show them this, and I'll engage they'll never 
come near you any more. 


Modesty.—It was a question who had spoken 
in the happiest manner of modesty. A French 
author calls it the shadow of a noble mind. St. 
Bernard styles it the jewel of manners, the sister 
of chastity, the guardian of reputation, the por- 
tion of all purity. Diogenes was a cynic philos- 
opher, and therefore may be supposed to ex press 
himself coarsely; but what'can be more delicate 


than when he called a blush the colour of virtue, 
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Useful School Book.—An Abridgement of Dr. Blair's 
Lectures on Rhetoric, accompanied with some useful notes, 
and an appendix containing illustrations of the work, to- 
gether with a series of questions, intended to exercise the 


; minds of learners on the various topics which it embraces, 


Hours of Leisure, No. 5 and No. 6, on the Choice of a || 'as recently appeared in New York. It is the production 
Wife, together with the Greek War Song, and the Eye of ! of A. & L. Brxsv, Principais of St. Matthew’s Academy, 


Beauty, are received. 

The secona Canto of we are reluctantly compell- 
ed to decline; there is much manly feeling and poesy in the 
lines, but they want the smoothness and polish which 
should warrant their publication. 

am almost afraid my humble lyre,”--nay, be not 
afraid, gentle lady, a lyre that breathes such tones is wel- 
come. 

We are indebted to Lesite; his “* Milford Bard & Moore” 
shall appear without delay. 

The Border Rose-—Good and I}l--The Contrast-—and 
Melodies, No. 1, are filed for insertion. 

The explanation of our friend in Sparta, Georgia, fis per- 
fectly satisfactory; the favour referred to has been duly 

received. 

We hope “ Lweretia,” whose favour we have just re- 
ceived, will think better of the “ phrenzied fancy” of —— 


when his future numbers correct the wildness of which she 
complains. 


In compliance with the author’s wish, we anneunce the |! 


receipt of ** Woman, a poein by L. L. L.” 

‘ Asto the introduction of “Fiction” into our columns, 
objected to by a subscriber, (a lady we think from the pen- 
manship) there is but little que-tion that, were it possible 
to ascertain the wishes of our readers on this subject, ninety- 
nine out of every hundred would sustain it; and in this re- 

ublican government the majority must rule. But where 
is the objection to “ Fiction,’”? when made use of as the 
vehicle of correct opinions and sentiments, to enforce mo- 
ral obligations, to illustrate the endearing virtues of social! 
life, and torencder more beautiful and striking the various ob- 
jects that exist in the intellectual fields around us, but which 
would * waste their sweetness on the desert air,’? and be 
lost to the inany unless presented in the attractive garb of 
“ fiction?” It forms an extensive feature in the literature of 
the present day, and pruned of the excesses which once dis- 
figured and rendered it the object of disgust to the judicious, 
is the medium through which may be conveyed to the care- 
less and unvreflecting much thatis instructive and valuable. 
True; it should be introduced with judgment, and blended 
with “the arts and sciences, adapted to moral and domes- 
tic life, with history, biography, &c. &c.” Our friends are 

(some of them) not sufficiently aware of the difficulties and 
frequent embarrassments attending the first publication of 
a periodical. We have nearly overcome those that have 
been presented to us, and shall enter into our next volume, 
as we have before remarked, on an enlarged scale, and 
with renewed exertions to make our paper all that its best 
friends can desire. We fully coincide with “ A Subscri- 
ber,”’ that it is individually and publicly a benefit to have 
our journals edited in such a way as shall improve an ele- 
vate the mind, carrying it into the regions of science and 
correct thinking. ‘To render our paper subservient to such 
purposes is our highest ambition. 

On enlarging the Album the Covers will be suspended 
until the advertising patronage shall vy arrant their contin- 
uance. At that time, also, the day of publication will be 
changed from Wednesday to Saturday. 

Our Washington correspondent may rest assured of his 
wish being complied with. It affords us pleasure that we 
possess the opportunity of paying this little tribute to an 
affectionate and faithful attachment which we cannot but 
adinire and eucourage with our best wishes. 


‘To-morrow is the anniversary of the Birra Day or Wasn- 

yvcton. Preparations are making throughout the Union 
to pay it the honours which the proud and glorious recol- 
Tections associated with it, demand. 


iis No. 27 (6th December,) and No. 28 (13th Decem- 
ber) of the Album, we are much in want of to complete 
our files. Twenty-five cents will be given for copies of 


either of the above numbers, ifin proper condition for bind- 
ing. 


A large edition of Woodworth’s Melodies, recently pub- 
lished in New York, we are pleased to hear has been dis- 
posed of in that city within a few weeks, and the continued 
demand for the work is such as to warrant the printing of 
a second edition, which, says the New York Mirrror, will 
be put to press immediately, with corrections, alterations, 
aud additions, both as respects the text and engravings. 


|| Walker-street. These gentlemen have rendered a real ser- 
f vice both to teachers and younger students of the belles- 
lettres, by the judicious form which they have in this pub- 
f lication, given to the best elementary work on this pléasing 
and useful sudject. We hope that it will become a book 
of general use in seminaries; it is one particularly adap- 
ited for such students as have advanced through Murray’s 
| grammar, and are desirous of acquiring a stil] further 
‘knowledge of the correct principles of English composition. 


The Acting American Thealre.—-This work is publish- 
‘ed monthly and oftener, if possible, by Messrs. Lopez and 
Wemyss, of this city, at the very low price of thirty-seven 
and a-half cents a number, and fifty cents to non-subscri- 
‘bers. The Engravings alone are worth this. The work 


contains the most popular plays, and is decidedly the most 
splendid edition ever attempted in this country. ‘The en- 
gravings are of the first order, executed by eminent artists, 
and will, when finished, present a complete gallery of por- 
traits of all the principal performers both here and else- 
where. The following numbers have already been pre- 
sented to the public, and have elicited universal admira- 
tion: 

No. 1. Wild Oats; containing a portrait of Mr. Francis. 
No. 2. Much Ado About Nothing; Miss Kelley. No, 3. Su- 
perstition; Mrs. Duff. No. 4. Old Maid; Mrs. Francis. 
No. 5. Marmion; Mr. Duff. No.6. Honey Moon; Wr. 
Wemyss. No. 7. Isabella; Mrs. Barnes. No. 8. School 
of Reform; Mr. Hilson. No. 9. Turnpike Gate; Mr. Cow- 
vell. No. 10. Sweethearts and Wives; Mr. Barnes. 


We have lately perused, with much satisfaction, a little 
work, the production of afady, entitled, ‘* Traits of Christi- 
an Character,” and know not whether to approve most the 
sentiments and feeling of the writer, or the character which 
she describes. We present to our readers the following 
extracts: 


«She had a mind as capable of thought, 

And quick discernment, and decision clear, 

As any she conversed with. To the sway of judgment 
Every passion pliant bowed, and calm deliberation 
Marked her course. Much had she read, so much 
That lL have set in silent admiration, while she drew 
From memory’s store the poet’s brilliant thought, or 
The sage counsel of some grave divine, appropriate 
To the topic then discussed, and casting light on what 
Was dark before. Much had she seen, and much to 
Purpose to, and though not here communicative, still her 
Conduct showed she weigh’d what pass’d around her, 
In the world, with nicest care, and drew conclusions 
Influencing from all! ‘The various systems and 
Opposing creeds, so numerous in the christian world, 
She viewed, nor viewed uninterested. She had tried 
By the criterion of the sacred word, to find the purest 
Doctrines; and believed at length she had succeeded 
In her aim. Living, confess’d their power, and 
Dying, sealed a confirmation of the faith she held! 
But though she felt this fixedness of soul, this settled 
Judgment on important truths, her heart knew 

No contraction. As the sun alike on ali, pours 

His enlivening ray, crowning the mountain tops 

And humble vales with golden radiance and 
Abundant warmth, even so diffusive was her 
Charity.” 

(Conclusion of the Extracts next week.) 


The subsequent extract is taken from 
my Gazette. It occurs ina review of a 


HE CHAFF SOME GRAINS OF WHEAT YOU GAIN, OUR WELL MEANT LABOURS HAVE NOT BEEN IN VAIN.” 


volume of poetry not long since published in Boston. The 
liberality of the critic is remarkable. He says:— 

“These pages are, we understand the production of a 
Mrs. Brooks, an American lady—we must say of thein what 
belongs to most of the Transatlantic poetry, why are they 
not more exclusive, more national? America has that 
bright heaven, that magnificent earth, which would seem 
to fit it for the poet’s birth place—surely there is inspira~ 
tion in her rich, deep forests, her noble rivers; yet too much 
of her poetry is but the echo of that from another land--~ 
this should not be. Let there be an Atlantic between their 
songs as between their shores; let the American bard forget 
the lilies, reses, and violets of the European Muses; let his 
lyre be devoted to his own peculiar feelings; let it seek for 
imagery in its native woods and skies—and glorious will 
be its awaking. Still we must say of this lady, ata period 
when female genius is asserting itself in a way to make the 
proudest of the other sex tremble for their long fancied su- 
periority, that she seemns to us to be deepiy nnbued with 
the true spirit of poetry. In composition she has a good 
deal to correct; in conception and imagination she is al 
ready often adinirable. 


CONFESSION. 


Nay, hely father! come not near, 
The secrets of my heart to hear; 
For not to mortal ear | tell 
The griefs that in this bosom dwell, 
The thoughts, the wishes, wild and vain, 
That wander through this burning brain.— 
Frail fellow being! why should L 
Before thee kneel imploringly? 
*T were worse than madness to believe 
Man can his brother worm forgive, 
Or yield unto the contrite one 
That peace which comes from Heaven alone.—- 
No! let me spend my vesper hour 
In commune with a higher Power. 
The world shut out, Pll lowly beud 
To my Almighty Father, Friend! 
To him for mercy 1’ll appeal, 
To hin my inmost soul reveal—- 
He knows the heart that he has made, 
By each alternate passion sway’d, 
And can forgive it: for he knows 
Its wants, its weakness, and its woes. 
By his protecting pardon blest, 
4 How sweetly might I sing to rest, 
And sleep, his sheltering wing beneath, 
Though ’twere the last daik sleep of death? 
December 1st, 1826. 


ROSA, ! 


} 


The receipts at Mr. Knight’s concert, on Fri- 
day evening were about $300. 


Mr. Booth had on Saturday night a splendid 
benefit; the house has not been so crowded this 
season. He played Hamlet on Monday evening. 
Mr. Wallack and Mrs. Duff, on their appearance’ 
at Mr. Booth’s benefit, (for the first time in this 


city for two years) were enthusiastically recei- 
ved. 


On Thursday, the 22d of February, will be 
presented at the new theatre, the Forty Thieves, 
tor which the most splendid preparations have 
been made. The scenery, dresses, &c. are en- 
tirely new, and the whole force of the company 


will be brought out to give effect to the repre- 
sentation. 


It now remains to speak of Lear. Our first 
impresion was that Mr. Forrest would fail here. 
But in this we were soon undeceived. 

In nothing, which we have seen, has he evin- 
ced so much power, or given clearer proofs of 
qualifications befitting him for the profession.— 
Abating here and there, a freedom with the text, 
and the occasional omission of a passage; the 
King Lear of Mr. Forrest may rank amongst the 
very best efforts, of the very best Actors who 
have appeared befure a Boston Audience. 

Am. Traveller. 


Brian Boroihme.—A melo-drama with this 
name, has had a most extraordinary run at the 
Chatham Theatre, in New-York, where Mr. 
Wallack brought it out with great splendor, and 
at an immense expense. It has attracted full 
houses for twenty-four nights in that city, not- 
|| withstanding the opposite attractions of the Sig- 
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“TO CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 


4 


norina, Mr. Macready, Mr. Conway, &c. &c. | 
The scene of the piece is in Ireland, and the plot, 
we believe, is derived from some historical fact 
relative to the invasion of that Island by the 
Denes. We now learn that our managers have 
mae arrangements with Mr. Wallack to “ get 
up” tiie piece in Philadelphia, which will be done 
with all the scenery, machinery, decorations, &c. 
of the New-York representation. 


Libel.—In the case of Harris vs. Lewis, m 
the Supreme Court, Philadeldhia, the jury have 
brought in a verdict for the plaintifi—g100 dam- 
ages. 


The affair of Capt. Morgan, who is reported 
to have been forcibly seized and conveyed away 
by some unworthy members of the Masonic fra- 
ternity, appears to excite the greatest interest. 
Gov. Clinton, who is himself a mason, it will be} 
recollected, offered a large reward some time 
since, and the Lieut. Gov. of Upper Canada, by 
a proclamation dated Jan. 31, has offered a re- 
ward of £50 for any information concerning Mor- 
gan. The Grand Chapter of New-York have. 
had a meeting on the subject, and disclaim any 
knowledge or sanction of the affair. 


The “dog and bachelors’ bill” has been post- | 
poned by the New-York legislature. 


In Ballston, N. Y. lumps of butter have lately 
been taken from a well, which they fell into 21 


years ago. 

Mr. Browere has established, in New York, a 
National Gallery of Busts of distinguished men. 
Tle has devoted three years to the art he profes- 
ses, (of executing likenesses in bust) and expen- 
ded upwards of nine thousand dollars in the at- 
tainment of the Gallery. 


Path-killer, the head and the oldest chief of 
the Cherokee nation, is dead. , 


The Legislature of Kentucky have ordered 
$600,000 more of the Commonwealth Bank Bills 
to be burned. 


It is estimated that $150,000 worth of wool 
has been transported within the last year, east- 
ward from Pittsburg, Steubenville and Wheel- 
ing. 

American cloth has been carried from Maine 
to Quebec, and has been sold cheaper than Brit- 
ish cloth of the same quality. 


In the United States there are 2139 Sunday- 
schools, 19,293 teachers, and 135,074 scholars. 


The Virginia and Vermont, 74’s, and the 
Cumberland frigate, are ready for launching 
at the Navy Yard, Charlestown; andthe keel 
e ae Falmouth, sloop of war, is about to be 
aid. 

Commodore Porter.—Captain Nye, arrived at 
Baltimore, was boarded on the 2d of February 
in the vicinity of Kew West, by the Spanish 
brig of war, Hercules, two frigates and a brig 
in company. The boarding officer informed Cap- 
tain Nye that they were waiting for Commodore 
Porter to come out—no Jand in sight, from which 
it would appear that the Spanish fleet were anx- 


= to have plenty ofsea room in case of acci- 
ents. 


At the session of Parliament, (Eng.) which 
began in February and ended in May, 1826, twen- 
ty nine folio volumes were printed, exclusive of 
journals, votes, private acts, &c. Seventy-nine 
new Acts of Parliament were added to the Stat- 
ute Book. 

It is estimated that during the twelve months 
ending February, 1826, fourteen millions sterling 
have been lost in England by well meaning peo- | 
ple, bv Mining and other Joint Stock companies. y 


_ The number of bankruptcies in England, du- 
ring the year 1826, was 2567; and the number of 
insolvencies, 304. 


MARRIAGES. 


The silken chain that binds two willing hearts, 


On Sunday evening, the 11th of February, Mr. 
Ralph Bridge, to Elizabeth, the eldest daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Harrison, of the Northern Lib- 
erties. 


On Sunday evening, the 11th inst. by the Rev. 
S. Merwin, Mr. Joseph R. Taylor, to Miss Mar- 
tha Robinson, both of this city. 


On Sunday evening, Mr. Hugh H. Reading, 
to Miss Anna Maria Knorr, both of the city of 
Philadelphia. 

On the 5th inst. by William Moulder, Esq. 
Enoch Middleton, of N. J. to Mary Hill, daugh- 
ter of Moses Hill of the Northern Liberties. 


On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. John L. 
Dagg, George H. Beamen, to Catharine Benson, 
all of this city. 


On the 14th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Ely, Mr. 
Charles Nancrede, to Mrs. Mary C. Huyck. 

On the 6th inst. at West Chester, Pa. by the 
Rev. James Latta, John B. Brinton, M. D. to! 
Miss Caroline Frances, daughter of the late Jno. 
Gemmin, both of Chester county. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Gilbert. R. 
Livingston, William Spohn, Merchant, to Miss 
Etizabeth, daughter of John Baker, Esquire, de- 
ceased. | 


DEATHS. 


In the midst of life we are in death. 


On Thursday morning, after a lingering illness, 
Mrs. Margaret Vallance, aged 44 years. 


On Thursday, the 8th inst. Mr. John Spering, 
jr- aged 38 years. 

On Monday evening last, in this city, in the 
5Sth year of his age, Francis O’ Daniel, Esq. late 
of Wilmington, Del. and father of John O’Dan- 
iel, Esq. of this city, attorney at law. 


On Wednesday morning, at 5 o’clock, Mrs. 
Eliza Simes, consort of James W. Simes, Drug- 
gist, after a lingering illness, aged 27 years. 

In New York, after a lingering and severe ill- 
ness, Mr. William Grattan, Printer, aged 35 
years. 


On Sunday morning, Mr. James Troth, in the 
2ist year of his age. 


RECIPES. 


FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Sponge Cake.—Five eggs, half a pound of su- 
gar, and a quarter of a pound of flour. 

Another.—One pound of sugar, nine eggs, the 
weight of four eggs of flour; beat the yolks ard 
white separate; mix the sugar and eggs together 
before you add the flour; a little nutmeg. 


| pounds of butter rubbed into two pounds of flout; 


sugar, one of butter, one of cream, five eggs, one 
teaspoonful of pearl ash; rub the butter and sugar 
together, then add the rest. 

Shrewsbury Cake.—One pound of flour, three 
quarters of a pound of sugar, three quarters of a 
pound of butter, four eggs, one nutmeg, one glass 
of brandy. 

Clove Cake.—Three pounds of flour, one of 
butter, one of sugar, three eggs, two spoonsful 
of cloves; mix it with molasses. om 

Cake.—One tea cup of butter, two of sugar, 
three of flour, and four eggs. 


Cookies.—One tea cup of butter, one of sugar, 
one egg, and flour. . 

To boil Ham.—It should be boiled in a large 
quantity of water, and that for a long time—one 
quarter of an hour for each pound—the ham is 
most palatable when cold, and should be sent to 


|the table with eggs, horse-radish, and mustard. 


= affords a cheap repast at any time of the 
ay. 

Bread Pudding.—One pound of soft bread or 
biscuit, soaked in one quart of milk, run through 
a sieve or cullender; add seven eggs, three quar- 
ters of a pound of sugar, one quarter of a pound 
of butter, nutmeg, cinnamon, one gill of rose- 
water, one pound of raisins, half a pint of milk; 
bake three quarters of an hour, middling hot 
oven. 

Rice Pudding.—Half pint of rice, six ounces 
of sugar, two quarts of milk, salt, butter, and 
allspice, put cold into a hot oven, bake two hours 
and a half. 

Indian Pudding.—Three pints of scalded 
milk, seven spoonsful of fine Indian meal, stir 
well together while hot, let it stand until cooled, 
‘add four eggs, half pound of butter, spices and 
'sugar—bake four hours. 

Composition Cakes. —One pound of flour, one 
of sugar, half a pound of butter, seven eggs, and 
a gill of brandy. 

Loaf Cake—Five pounds of flour, two of su- 
gar; three quarters of a pound of lard, the same 
quantity of butter; one pint of yest, eight eggs, 
one quart of milk; roll the sugar in flour; add the 
raisins and spice after the first rising. 

Tea Cake.—Three cups of sugar, three eggs, 
one cup of butter, one cup of milk, a smal] lump 
of pearl ash, and make it not quite so stiff as 
pound cake. 

Pint Cake.—One pint of dough; one tea cup 
of sugar, one of butter; three eggs; one teaspoon- 
ful of pearl ash, with raisins and spices. 

Soft Gingerbread.—Six tea cups of flour, three 
of molasses, one of cream, one of butter; one ta- 
blespoonful of ginger, and one teaspoonful of 
pearl ash. 

Wafers.—One pound of flour, quarter of a 
pound of butter, two eggs beat, one glass of wine, 
and a nutmeg. 

Jumbles.—Three pounds of flour, two of su- 
gar, one of butter; eight eggs, with a little car : 
rarway seed; add a little milk if the eggs are not 


sufficient. 
Soft Cakes in little Pans.—One and a half 


add one wine glass of wine, one of rose water, 
two of yest, nutmeg, cinnamon and currants. 
Diet Bread.—One pound of flour, one ofsugar; 


Another.—Five eggs, three cups of flour, two 
of sugar, and a little cinnamon. 
Pound Cake.—Three eggs, nine spoonsful of 


nine eggs, leaving out some of the whites, a lit- 


tle mace and rose water. 
Wonders.—Two pouads of flour, three quar- 
ters of a pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, 


butter, three of sugar, and three handsful of 
flour. 

Dough Cake.—Two coffee cups of dough, two 
of sugar, and one and a half of butter, eight eggs, 
two teaspoonsful of pearl ash, wine and plumbs; 
and very little flour. 

Cream Cake.—Four cups of figur- three of |; 


nine eggs, a little mace and rose water. 


[4 recipe more valuable than any of the above. 
—To preserve the powers of digestion and a 
sound constitution, and the means of obtaining 
solid comforts, abstain from all these superfluous 


compounds. } 
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VOL. F. 


Then let 


The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 
Still 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


ter being estranged many months. 


« Woe hath not words wherewith to vent 
The soul of agony, 

When every pang of feeling blent, 
Burns in the averted eye:” 


We met as youths will ever meet, 
Ere their warm feelings die; 

Or cold neglect or dark deceit 
Have chill’d love’s beaming eye! 

Like waves that meet in unison, 

Thus did our souls become as one! 


And trusted that our lot would be, 
Still on through future years, 
To share each other’s sympathy, 
In sunshine or in tears! 
Nor deem’d I then Time’s changing wing 
Could make thy love a worthless thing. 


-But where is now the happiness 
Which I have felt with thee? 
The eye’s bright glance—the fond caress, 
In thought still dear to me! 
Gone!—yes!—-and 1 am desolate, 
Yet must not love—and cannot hate! 


We parted -not as those should part; 
Whoe’er knew love like this, 


Which mingles mind, and soul, and heart, 


In one bright dream of bliss! 
Creating in this vale of sighs, 
An Amaranthine Paradise! 


Nor yet as those should part who knelt 
Unto one God in prayer; 

And in that sweet communion felt 
His blessed presence there! 

For heavenly ties are firmer still 

Than those of man’s own earthly will. 


Alas! alas! for us-—that sin, 
Like the fell Upas tree, 
Should taint the spot where love hath been 
Cherished in all its purity! 
And sever those who could have died 
Rather than part, for aught beside! 


Again we met-—-can time erase 
The memory of that hour? 
Thou wert in man’s last dwelling place, 
A pale and gathered flower! 
And I—my soul may ne’er forget, 
- The agonies of vain regret, 
Death’s agonizing power! 


Once more we parted—thou to sleep 
In the “ green curtain’d bed,” 
{ in my loneliness to weep 
O’er all our pleasures fled! 
And wake, in memory’s fair domain, 
Each withered leaf to life again! ~ 


On seeing the remains of a once valued Friend af- 


“THE TUNEFUL NUMBERS SOOTHE THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL.” 


Wilmington, Jan. 1827. 


West Point, 


Come to my spirit in your prime, 
Ye visions of my youth! 
Ye glowing hopes, ye thoughts sublime, 
In ange) hues of truth! 
Truth!—nay, | wished to find it so, 
You were but like the sun-lit snow! 


Farewe!l—farewell to you and him, 
Who shared that glorious dream, 

Your beauty’s fled--those eyes are dim, 
Like shadows on the stream! 

Oh thou’st won 

More than a.common victory! 

Deep in my soul thy mortal sting, 

With life and thought is wrestling, 


And none e’er conquered thee! ROSA. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Oh! gentle muse, sweet votive wreathes 
Around thy sylvan altars bloom, 

Not * Arab’ gales at dawning breathes, 
From spicy groves, such rich perfume. 


But artful wove in garlands fair, 
Bewildering spells doth fancy twine, 
And oft the soul-subduing snare 
Lies hid beneath the magic line. 


It was not thus in former days 

When Milton, Thompson, Cowper sung; 
A holier fire inspired their lays, 

With loftier sounds their echoes rung, 


Their ardent song could rouse the glow 
Of patriot fire through every vein; 

Or melt the soul to tenderest woe, 
While breathing sorrow’s moving strain, 


With graceful ease the simple shell, 
By artless hands was careless strung, 
And o’er the notes she loved so well, 
Delighted nature,fondly hung. 


Yet many a soft redeeming strain, 
Resounds thy rocks and vales along, 
And many a bard shall strike again 
A sweeter lyre to purer song. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
STANZAS. 
I saw at eve a lovely flower, 
With stem esect and blossoms fair; 
Which sweetly shed at that lone hour, 
Its dewy perfume o’er the air. 


1 saw that flower again at morn, 
The sweeping blast had rudely blown; 
Its stem was broke, its root uptorn, 
And on the ground its leaves were strown. 


1 saw the summer sky serene; 
The moon and stars were shining bright, 
No sound was heard, no cloud was seen, 
To veil the loveliness of night. 


I looked again—a stormy cloud 
That placid sky had overcast, 
And peals of thunder echoed loud 
Amid the howling of the blast. 


Like that frail flower and that false sky, 
Will love’s sweet dream of bliss decay; 


_ For oh! it only blooms to die, 


Tis only bright to fade away. 


‘ 
- 


EVA. 


Harp of rue Isxe. 


LINES BY A YOUNG LADY. 


Last night I strove, but strove in vain, 
One fleeting glance from thee to gain; 
But ah, you roved from fair to fair, 
Nor once imagined I was there. 

And I was sad,—yet glad to see 

You did not throw your eyes on me; 
Oh! it was sweet to hang the while, 
Upon your look and on your smile; 
To watch each beam of light that fell 
Upon the face i loved so well; 

To hear your voice, whose mellow tone 
I felt could make me all your own; 
To gaze until my aching sight 

Was lost in visions of delight: 

Almost to fancy I could trace 

Your balmy breath pass o’er my face; 
Play ‘wid the ringlets of my hair, 
And breathe its perfume on the air. 


To wish, yet fear to meet your eye,— 


To wish, yet fear, and know not why-- 
For well I knew I should not trace 
One smile of greeting on thy face; 

I knew thine eye wouid pass me o’er, 
Unconscious we had met before; 

And yet I shrunk behind my-screen, 
And fear’d 1 might perchance be seen. 
Oh! then ‘twas almost sweet to be 
Unknown, unnoticed, love, by thee. 
For had I been a lovely flower, 

And fit to deck thy favored bower, 
Thine eye had told a mutual flame, 
And mine had shrunk with maiden shame; 
But beauty smiles not, love, on me-- 
And I unseen can gaze on thee. 


SCRAPS. 


It is certain that either wise bearing or ignorant carriage, 
is caught, as men take diseases, one of another; therefore, 
let men take heed of their company. 


The greatest burden in the world is superstition, not only 
of ceremonies in the church, but of imaginary and scare- 
crow sins at home. 


Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and a great deal more 
saucy. 
There is a lust in man no art can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbour’s shame; 
On eagle’s wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but born and die. 


Nothing can be plainer than that ignorance and vice are 

_two ingredients absolutely necessary in the composition of 

| free-thinkers, who, in propriety of speech, are no thinkers 
at all. 


EPIGRAM. 
When death puts out our flame the snuff will tell 
If we were wax or tallow, by the smell. 


A Laconic Invitation.—“ A goose to-morrow, and would 
be glad to see you to dinner.” 


FORBEARANCE. 
Blockheads and wits be this your rule, 
Abstain from sharp replies; 
Silence is wisdom in the fool, 
And mercy in the wise. 


How to destroy enemies.—Some courtiers reproaching 
the Emperor Sigismund, that instead of destroying his con- 
quered foes he admitted them to favor. “Do I not,” re- 
plied the illustrious monarch, “ effectually destroy my ene- 
mies when I make them my friends?” 


A country paper describing a thunder storm, last week, 
says, “several cattle were killed, but fortunately no lives 
were lost!” ‘This must be a blunder, to a dead certainty. 

FAST AND HARD. 
Fast pours the rain, and bitter blows the blast, 
Fasten the doors, and make the shutters fast. 
No, it subsides, so you may spare your pains, 
it rain’d so hard, that now it hardly rains. 
{ | From Sir Thomas More. 
If evils come not, then our fears are vain; 
And if they do, fear but augments the pain. 
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